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ORGANIZED LABOR VERSUS WHITMAN'S 
‘IMMUTABLE TRUTH’ 


By THOMAS BRASHER 
Southwest Texas State College 


I? is doubtful that organized labor, any more than corporate 
management, can find in Leaves of Grass any bardic support of 
its philosophy. A fundamental belief of Whitman and a key motif 
in the Leaves is that the best society is that which has the greatest 
freedom from restrictions imposed by either legislative bodies or 
interested groups. As with many of the important themes in the 
Leaves, this Jeffersonian conviction was already strong in Whitman 
by the time he became the editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 
1846. He was given an opportunity to air his views on the coercive 
nature of organized labor soon after he took over the paper. 

Toward the end of March 1846, the laborers employed by the 
construction firm of Voorhis, Stranahan and Company, which was 
building the Atlantic Dock and Basin in South Brooklyn, went on 
strike for higher wages. The number of the workmen on strike 
varied in stories in the Eagle from three: hundred to six hundred, 
but it seemed to include all the laborers on the project, who, in 
turn, were apparently all Irish. The strike, which occasioned some 
violence, lasted until May and was closely followed by the Eagle. 
Ordinarily, Whitman had little to say in his paper about working- 
men except as they were affected by paper money, the tariff, and, 
sometimes, slavery. But in his pieces on the strike at the Atlantic 
Dock, he offered some opinions on labor unions for the first and 
last time in the Eagle. 

Whitman mentioned the strike for the first time in his paper on 
25 March 1846, merely remarking that the strikers ‘say they are 
determined to prevent others from working at the old rate of 70 
cents per day.’ On the following day, however, he printed a long 
editorial titled ‘Illy Paid Labor in Brooklyn.’ It began with this 
sentence: ‘There is hardly anything on earth, of its sort, that 
arouses our sympathies more readily than the cause of a laborer, 
or a band of laborers, struggling for a competence . . . and standing 
out against the exactions of grinding “ bosses’”’ and speculators.’ 
Then Whitman reported that he had been informed that two 
evenings before, a large group of Brooklyn laborers had met to 
organize a ‘benevolent association’ for the purpose of caring for 
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its sick and burying its dead, and of regulating wages. At the 
meeting, letters had been read from three contractors who agreed to 
meet the demand of the workers for a daily wage of ‘7 shillings’ 
(eighty-seven and a half cents). Voorhis, Stranahan and Company, 
however, had sent word that it would not make any terms except 
those which suited it. The Eagle, said Whitman, had no desire to 
meddle in the matter, but 


It thinks that organized associations, to ‘regulate’ the prices of labor, 
are the most fallacious things in the world. There is not, to our 
knowledge, one single instance of their having met with permanent 
success. They are, moreover, when proceeding beyond a certain limit, 
contrary to the dictates of that clear, high, immutable truth, the freer 
and the more without restrictions of any kind you leave trade and prices 
to regulate themselves, the better for all parties. 


Clearly labor unions were of the same breed as tariff laws and 
morals legislation so far as the free-trade, Jeffersonian editor of the 
Eagle was concerned. But Whitman's sympathy remained for the 
workers as such. He referred to their miserable pay for a working 
day which extended from sunrise to dark, to their brief ‘dinner’ 

eriod, the penalty they received (one-quarter of their day’s wage) 
if they were only three minutes late to roll-call. ‘And many of these 
men have families of children to feed, and clothe, and educate—and 
potatoes are a dollar a bushel, and flour and beef unusually high! ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ Not four dollars a week—and the plentiful crop of 
children which most poor men get, living on such a sum for seven 
days! Let oux philanthropists not go to oppressed England and 
starving Ireland for samples of scanty comfort; if these things are 
so, we have enough ground for our indignation in our very midst.’ 

On 2 April, the Eagle announced that a very good reason existed 
for the slowness with which the dirt heaps in the city streets were 
being removed: ‘the new Laborers’ Association forbid [sic] the 
acceptance of the established price by a portion of the men, unless 
all are set to work.’ Whitman regretted that the laborers were 
going ‘to the very excess of injustice which they complained of in 
their own former employers.’ But he had been misinformed. The 
next day the Eagle had an editorial captioned ‘Oppress Not the 
Hireling! ’ which began: 


Several of the members of the new Laborers’ Association called upon 
us yesterday—and from the statement they made, we are constrained to 
believe that we have not done that Association, in all respects, justice. 
It did not prevent men from going to work at the prices demanded, 


unless all were set to work; our information . . . must have been 
incorrect... . 

While upon this matter . . . 874 cents per day is all that Brooklyn 
laborers ask—and we do say ... that the man, or set of men, who 


refuse to give that price, show a most heartless meanness, and that if 
the curse of ill gotten profits does not attach to their wealth, it will 
not be because it is undeserved! . . 


Whitman followed these remarks with an extended defense of 
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immigrants in general and the Irish in particular. It was, he said, 
‘the outpourings of honest heart-impulses.’ 

Voorhis, Stranahan and Company remained adamant to the 
demands of the strikers; and on 15 April, the Eagle reported that a 
party of Germans, who had been hired to replace the striking Irish, 
had been set upon by the latter, armed with clubs and stones, and 
driven from the dock area. Two days later, Whitman complained 
that the ringleaders of the Irish, whose names were known, had not 
been brought to justice. On 20 April, the Eagle reported that three 
nights earlier a large shanty erected at the Atlantic Dock by Voorhis 
and Stranahan for their German workers,: had been burned by the 
Irish; and since that night a ‘military corps’ had been on guard 
there. Also, the company intended that very morning to put a 
large number of Germans to work on dock and basin; the sheriff 
and ‘the whole police force of the city’ had already gone to the 
dock to guard the Germans and were to be followed by General 
Underhill and several of the city’s militia companies. The next 
afternoon, as he revealed in the Eagle for 22 April, Whitman had 
visited ‘ the scene of military operations at the Atlantic Dock.’ Two 
hundred Germans were working inside the lines on the dredging 
machines in the basin. A large crowd of men, women, and children 
were ‘gaping in wondering astonishment at the scene.’ ‘ By par- 
ticular favor we suppose,’ said Whitman, ‘(for the other loafers 
were kept at a respectable distance,) we were passed through the 
guard, and proceeded over the drawbridge towards the barracks.’ 
The scene was one of extraordinary repose, for the strikers, who 
ordinarily loafed in force about the dock, were nowhere to be seen. 
They were at that moment, Whitman explained, assembled with 
‘two or three thousand persons, from Brooklyn and New York,’ 
upon Bergen Hill. There the Rev. N. O'Donnell, of St Paul's 
Catholic Church, appealed to them to disperse, but a deputation 
from the New York Laborers’ Union persuaded them to go to a 
hall, where the said deputation made ‘inflammatory speeches.’ 2 

Despite the thrashing in the streets of occasional Germans by 
occasional Irishmen, the environs of the Atlantic Dock remained 

uiet, and the militia returned to their civilian duties on 23 April. 

n the same day, officers were roaming the city, rather unsuccess- 
fully, with warrants for about twenty of the Irish ringleaders. 
Whitman fancied the storm was over. But it was not, for at dusk 
that day, as the Eagle reported on 24 April, a party of the German 
workers at the dock, going to the South Ferry to return to their 
homes in New York, were attacked by a group of Irish. In the melee 
which followed, the Germans were worsted and fled. Deputy Sheriff 
John Swertcope appeared on the scene and called upon several 


+ The Irish had long been squatters in shanties on the company’s property, 
and they steadfastly balked all efforts to eject them during the strike. 

?In an editorial on 24 April, Whitman accused these New York ‘rowdies’ 
of inciting the Brooklyn laborers to riot. 
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citizens (one of whom had the interesting name of Dr Moriarty) 
to help him stop the fray. The deputy and his allies managed to 
arrest two of the leading rioters, but their Irish compatriots rescued 
them. This battle, however, marked the end of violence in the 
strike. The Grand Jury immediately indicted a large number of the 
Irishmen involved in the rioting, and the Germans were molested 
no longer. By 6 May, Whitman was able to announce that ‘a large 
number of the disaffected workmen have resumed operations, while 
many of the remainder have sought employment elsewhere.’ On 
11 May, he visited the Atlantic Dock where he saw the Germans 
and the Irish working peacefully side by side. Those Irish who had 
returned to the employ of Voorhis, Stranahan and Company had 
been forced to accept that company’s wage rate. The Eagle for 
22 August, writing of the five hundred men employed at the dock, 
stated that half the force was German and half Irish, and that the 
company intended to preserve that ratio as a safeguard against 
future strikes. ‘The wages given at the present time are 80 cents 
per day,’ remarked Whitman, ‘to those who labor in the bank— 
mostly Irishmen; and 85 to the dredgemen . . . who are all 
Germans.’ The standard summer wage before the strike had been 
eighty cents, so the Irish had gained nothing by their walk-out. 

It is interesting to note that Whitman, after his ‘Oppress Not the 
Hireling!’ of 3 April, never again, in connection with the strike, 
spoke of the Brooklyn Laborers’ Benevolerit Society with any 
sympathy or accused employers of ‘heartless meanness’ for not 
paying their ‘honest laborers’ eighty-seven and a half cents a day. 
Naturally the physical violence practiced by the striking Irish was 
enough to alienate the sympathies of the Eagle’s editor. But it 
was the theory behind the violence which was most repugnant to 
him: that the workingmen had the right to ‘regulate’ the price 
of their labor. As has been seen, Whitman believed that an organ- 
ization devoted to that goal was a contradiction of the ‘ immutable 
truth ’ that the less interference in trade and prices (including that 
of labor) the better for all concerned. His contention, he must have 
felt, had been validated by the course and result of the Atlantic 
Dock strike. 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S RELIGION AND WHITMAN'S 


OSTOYEVSKY and Whitman seem to be in many respects, like 
the countries which they represent, antipodes. Dostoyevsky the 
Slavophil, the partisan of Tsarist autocracy and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, and Whitman the pan-American, admirer of Lincoln 
and holder of religious beliefs so free as not to feel himself bound 
even by the tolerant Quaker creed which had been his father’s: it 
would seem hard to think of two men or writers more radically 
opposed to each other at every vital point. 
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We are told that when one scratches a Russian one finds a Tartar 
underneath. Is it not equally apparent that when one scratches 
an American one finds a Utopian just beneath the surface, or that 
Whitman is as American in this respect as anyone who ever lived? 
It is entirely characteristic of the two writers that while Whitman 
attempts to embrace the Russians along with the rest of the world, 
Dostoyevsky feels repelled by the very thought of America. When 
Svidrigailov, at the end of Crime and Punishment, holds the pistol 
to his head and is asked what he is doing he says, just before 
pulling the trigger: ‘When you are asked, you just say he was 
going, he said, to America.’ To Mitya, at the end of The Brothers 
Karamazov, the thought of America is hardly less of a nightmare; 
he says to Alyosha while they are discussing his planned escape from 
prison: ‘If I run away, even with money and a passport, and even 
to America, I should be cheered up by the thought that I am not 
running away for pleasure, not for happiness, but to another exile 
as vad, perhaps, as Siberia. It is as bad, Alyosha, it is! I hate that 
America, damn it, already.’ The sentiments of these characters seem 
to be those of their creator as well. 

And yet, as I was rereading The Brothers recently and especially 
the section called ‘The Russian Monk,’ which might also be 
entitled ‘ The Gospel According to Father Zossima,’ were there not 
moments when, except for the awkwardness of the ‘translation 
English,’ I thought I might be reading Whitman? Here are some 
of the passages I have in mind: 


Love a man even in his sin, for that is the semblance of Divine Love 
and is the highest love on earth. Love all God’s creation, the whole 
and every grain of sand in it. Love every leaf, every ray of God's light. 
Love the animals, love the plants, love everything. If you love every- 
thing, you will perceive the divine mystery in things. Once you perceive 
it, you will begin to comprehend it better every day. And you will come 
at last to love the whole world with an all-embracing love. Love the 
animals: God has given them the rudiments of thought and joy un- 
troubled. Do not trouble it, don’t harass them, don’t deprive them of 
their happiness, don’t work against God’s intent. Man, do not pride 
yourself on your superiority to the animals; they are without sin, and 

ou, with your greatness, defile the earth by your appearance on it, and 
eave the traces of your foulness after you—alas, it is true of almost 
every one of us! Love children especially, for they too are sinless like 
the angels; they live to soften and purify our hearts and as it were to 
guide us. . 

Brothers, love is a teacher; but one must know how to acquire it, for 
it is hard to acquire, it is dearly bought, it is won slowly by long labour. 
For we must love not only occasionally, for a moment, but for ever. 
Every one can love occasionally, even the wicked can. My brother asked 
the birds to forgive him; that sounds senseless, but it is right; for all 
is like an ocean, al! is flowing and blending; a touch in one place sets 
up movement at the other end of the earth. It may be senseless to 
beg forgiveness of the birds, but birds would be happier at your side— 
a little happier anyway—and children and all animals, if you yourself 
were nobler than you are now. It’s all like an ocean, I tell you. ... 


Is there anything more pantheistic-sounding or less narrowly 
sectarian than this in Whitman? The Whitman it brings to my 
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mind is the Whitman of ‘Song of Myself’ who says, ‘A kelson of 
the creation is love’ and again, ‘I think I could turn and live with 
animals’ and contrasts animals and men to the latters’ disadvantage. 
And it brings to mind too the Whitman whose ‘commandments’ 
in the preface to the 1855 edition are: 


This is what you shall do: Love the earth and sun and the animals, 
despise riches, give alms to everyone that asks, stand up for the stupid 
and crazy, devote your income and labor to others, hate tyrants, argue 
not concerning God, have patience and indulgence toward the people, 
take off your hat to nothing known or unknown or to any man or 
number of men, go freely with powerful uneducated persons and with 
the young and with the mothers of families, read these leaves in the 
open air every season of every year of your life, reexamine all you have 
been told at school or church or in any book, dismiss whatever insults 
your own soul, and your very flesh shall be a great poem. 


There might be more than one explanation of whatever coin- 
cidence may exist between the views of two such very different 
writers as Dostoyevsky and Whitman. Irving Babbitt would not 
have been at all surprised by any agreement he found between 
them and should have traced it to their common relationship to 
romanticism and Rousseau. He speaks of the romantic ethics of 
Dostoyevsky and quotes with approval a French critic who saw the 
Russian novel of the nineteenth century as more or less a repetition 
of what could be found in the French novel of the eighteenth 
century. Babbitt also speaks of the romantic egotism of Walt 
Whitman. The common denominator, then, of Dostoyevsky and 
Whitman to him would lie in their romanticism. 

I do not wish to deny the validity of this insight, but I suggest 
another hypothesis that may be worth trying as an explanation. 
That is in the Russian novelist’s and American poet’s wiatlandiie 
to primitive Christianity. The relationship is, of course, more 
evident in the case of Dostoyevsky than it is in that of Whitman. 
Dostoyevsky is so saturated in the spirit of the Gospels that he has 
sometimes seemed to me (a non-Christian with what I should hope 
is an objective attitude in the matter) the great Christian imagina- 
tive writer. Greater than Dante even, for Dante seems to me not 
so much Christian in the primitive sense as Catholic; he has been 
sophisticated by the history, the doctrines, and the disputes of the 
Church, while Dostoyevsky seems to skip over these and go back 
straight to the fountainhead. 

Whitman seems, on the contrary, more influenced by the Old 
Testament than by the New. His great model is the Psalms—he 
says of himself that he aimed to compose the Psalm of the republic. 
But, of course, the influence of the New Testament is not absent 
from him either. His attitude to the ‘common prostitute,’ for 
example, is not unlike that of Christ to the woman taken in 
adultery. Even the language is similar. Perhaps the intensity of 
Dostoyevsky’s and Whitman's emphasis upon love in the passages 
I have chosen goes back through romanticism and Rousseau to this 
common root in primitive Christianity. The feeling is more or 
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less formless, all-pervasive, and to a skeptic may appear to be some- 
what hysterical in its urgency. The pantheism of the primitive 
belief has not yet been fenced in by dogmas, fixed formulas, 
sectarian or exclusive creeds. 

Of all of Whitman’s numerous reflections on religion, I choose 
one in the first volume of Horace Traubel’s With Walt Whitman 
in Camden. There (on page 10) we read in a letter from I. G. 
Kelly: ‘ [Whitman] can hardly be termed a religious man, yet he 
overflows with Faith and Hope and Love.’ And Whitman com- 
ments to Traubel on this sentence: 


I like especially what he says about religion. I claim everything for 
religion: after the claims of my religion are satisfied nothing is left for 
anything else: yet I have been called irreligious—an infidel (God help 
me!): as if I could have written a word of the Leaves without its 
religious rootground. I am not traditionally religious—I know it: but 
even traditionally I am not anti: I take all the old forms and faiths and 
remake them in conformity with the modern spirit, not rejecting a 
single item of the earlier programs. 


In the spiritual testament of Father Zossima from which I have 

uoted, it is evident that Dostoyevsky, too, was seeking to make 
the Gospel seem to others as relevant as he thought it to be to 
the problems (labor and social) that were agitating the nineteenth 
century. In rewriting the ‘ Biblical canticles’ both writers, on the 
opposite sides of the world, hit at least momentarily upon the 
same tone. 

MILTON HINbus 


Brandeis University 


WHITMAN’S LANGUAGE STUDY: WORK IN PROGRESS 


THE recent identification of source material used by Whitman in 

1855-56 has not only solved an interesting minor puzzle, but 
has proved a source of significant data regarding the poet’s study 
of his native language. This is a report on that material in order to 
make it available for study by others, and a description of my own 
work in progress. 

The puzzle arose in deciphering odd code letters in an early MS. 
Among the holograph items in the Feinberg Collection is the 
unique surviving page of printer’s copy for the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass. Whitman saved it, no doubt, because he had used 
the verso for a list of 91 words, some with their definitions or 
synonyms, arranged in three columns and each mysteriously in- 
itialed with either g, f, c, or 1. Because more than a third of the 
words appear in ‘Song of the Broad-Axe’ in 1856, scholars were 
interested to know what he intended by his code letters. C. Carroll 
Hollis recognized that they indicated the etymological source of 
each word: Gothic or Greek, Celtic, French, or Latin. This point 
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seems to have been Whitman's chief interest, since most of the 
words are common ones, such as chair and table. 

With the help of Professor Hollis and Mr Feinberg in Detroit 
last May, I verified that the list was copied from a book on language 
entitled A Hand-Book of English Orthography, or from a later 
edition of the same text under a new title, A Hand-Book of the 
Engrafted Words of the English Language.t This fact, together 
with several other word lists, and abundant notes indicative of 
Whitman’s philological study, gives assurance that certain views of 
earlier writers on Whitman’s great ‘language experiment’ need 
modification. Thirty years ago Jean Catel spoke of Whitman as 
‘un artiste qui était presqu’un ignorant ... un artiste spontané,’ 
and others perpetuated his attitude in studies of his use of language. 
The revision of these views can proceed on solid ground. For 
example, we now have the following sequence of material for a 
study both of Whitman's artistic aims and of one astonishing 
method of composition in part of ‘Song of the Broad-Axe’: 1) a 
long prose outline of suggested ‘ pictures’ to make up the poem 
(Trent Collection at Duke University), 2) the Hand-Book in 
which he sought words, 3) the list of usable words selected, and 4) 
the final text with its ultimate selection and arrangement of words 
from the previous list. Further, if one descends from documentation 
to probability, he can begin this series with Alfred B. Street’s 
‘Song of the Axe’ (Graham’s Magazine, April 1850) as the ‘ source 
of inspiration,’ for the poem has a similar theme and verse form, 
and it appeared in a magazine that Whitman often read, cut up, 
and saved.? 

Discovery of this Hand-Book and research done in it by Whitman 
proved a happy one for the dissertation I am doing under C. Hugh 
Holman at the University of North Carolina. My object was to 
find out whether Whitman’s ‘rude and primitive’ language and 
rhythms owe anything to study on his part of the characteristics 
of Anglo-Saxon literature. It has been used by several critics as a 
term of comparison with Whitman, but our understanding of it 
has developed greatly since the early nineteenth century. My task 
was first to determine what was then known and thought about it 
by philologists and critics, and secondly whether Whitman had 
come in contact with those ideas. Several points about the Hand- 
Book make it a central and confirmatory Fontan 

It is part of a series of four companion texts aimed at a reform 
in grade school language teaching. Along with an Outline of 
English Grammar on the Basis of the Anglo-Saxon, the other three 
Hand-Books introduced students to the following groups of words: 
The Anglo-Saxon Root-Words, The Anglo-Saxon Derivatives, and 
The Engrafted Words—those engrafted on the Anglo-Saxon stock 


1The work is anonymous: ‘By a Literary Association.’ Three publishers 
handled the work up to 1856: John A. Gray (1852-53) ; Alexander Montgomery 
(1853) ; D. Appleton & Co. thereafter. 

2 Cited by Jean Catel, Rythme et langage dans la 1° Edition des ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’ (1855) (Montpellier, 1950), pp. 75-76. 
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since A. D. 450! Besides using the latter for the word list mentioned 
above, Whitman copied notes from it about the Anglo-Saxon 
language (another MS in the Feinberg Collection) . 

The first section of the book, from which these notes were copied, 
expounds an exceptional theory of words and language—their 
nature, origin, growth, and use both in individuals and races.’ 
Therefore it is important in its own right, because relating this 
language theory to Whitman’s practice holds promise as a means 
of seeing better his poetic principles, aims, and methods. Much 
here seems pertinent to such stylistic features as his catalogues and 
neologisms, as well as the simple, natural, or ‘ primitive’ bias in 
his poetic diction. It is undoubtedly related also to his prose items 
concerning language, among them the notes Traubel edited into 
An American Primer, various unpublished pieces in the Feinberg 
Collection, and Rambles Among Words, lately shown by Professor 
Hollis to have been partly Whitman’s. 

My research has turned up items relating to the literary effects 
of a current of ideas in early nineteenth-century America that can 
be termed ‘ Anglo-Saxonism.’ * Most major and many minor writers 
are involved. I shall include them, but concentrate on the abundant 
and documented proof of Whitman’s involvement, in the hopes 
of providing an important but little-known background to Leaves 
of Grass. My work will be but one area of a comprehensive investi- 
gation of Whitman’s language under way for many years by Pro- 
fessor Hollis.® 

On another matter connected with the Hand-Book, I make 
an appeal for information. In view of the nature of Whitman’s 
‘co-operative friendship’ with William Swinton, it would be in- 
teresting to know if he was acquainted with philologists and 
educational reformers who published the entire ‘American System 
of Education’ series during 1852-1857. There were five other titles 
besides the four already listed, all authored anonymously by ‘A 
Literary Association.’ I have found two certain members of the 
group and a third likely candidate, but no indication of Whitman’s 


* For this philosophy of language, see Karl Ferdinand Becker's Organism der 
Sprache (Frankfurt, 1841); Whitman himself jotted ‘ Becker’s Organism of 
Language’ inside the cover of one of his notebooks (though I know of no 
English translation) . 

*See the studies on this phenomenon in the history of ideas (or prejudices) 
by Samuel Kliger: The Goths in England (Harvard, 1952) and ‘Emerson and 
the Anglo-Saxon Usable Past,’ Journal of the History of Ideas, XVI (October 
1955) , 476-493. 

5 The following articles by Professor Hollis utilize a small part of the material 
to 'be treated: ‘Names in Leaves of Grass,’ Names: Journal of the American 
Name Society, V (September 1957), 129-156; ‘Whitman and the American 
Idiom,’ Quarterly Journal of — XLIII (December 1957) , 408-420; ‘ Whit- 
man’s Word-Game,’ Walt Whitman Newsletter, IV (March 1958), 74-76; 
‘Whitman and William Swinton: A Co-operative Friendship,’ American Litera- 
ture, XXX (January 1959), 425-449; ‘ Whitman on “ Periphrastic” Literature,’ 
Fresco (University of Detroit), X (Winter-Spring 1960) , 5-13. 
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acquaintance with them. Some of the early texts were copyrighted 
for the Association by the Rev. James Scott and John Liddell 
Chapman. Scott (1809-1858) was a minister in Newark, N. J., who 

ublished other works and lectured on language in New York City, 
Gt of Chapman (1812-1891) I have no information. Several 
passages in Glossology: The Language of Nature and the Nature of 
Language (New York: G. P. Putnam for the author, 1852) make 
its author a likely third associate. He was Charles V. Kraitsir (1804- 
1860) , a philologist and educator who lived in Morrisania, N. Y., 
after 1843. Despite research in contemporary newspapers of the 
area, I have been unable to locate any papers or correspondence of 
these men. Can anyone tell us more of this group whose work 
Whitman used? 

JouHN BERNBROCK, S. J. 
University of North Carolina 


A WHITMAN NOTE TO JOHN SWINTON 


AS every Whitman student knows, from the outset of his great 
career as a poet, he was his own publicist and often his own 
reviewer. Since he was until the 1880's, except for the Thayer & 
Eldridge edition of Leaves of Grass in 1860, also his own publisher, 
his interest in publicity was not only egotistic but also economic. 
Many years ago a note to John Swinton was printed in facsimile 
in George M. Williamson’s Catalogue of A Collection of Books, 
Letters and Manuscripts (1903) ; the suggested date was ‘ [Autumn? 
1870?].’ However, the communication, which is now in the Fein- 
berg Collection, can be dated 28 or 29 September 1868, since the 
suggested news item appeared in the New York Times on | October. 
Swinton, who like Walt was a frequenter of Pfaff’s, had known and 
loved Leaves of Grass since its first appearance.t After he became 
managing editor of the New York Times in 1860, he accepted a 
number of Whitman’s communications describing his experiences 
during the Civil War. By 1866 Swinton had given up the post of 
managing editor because of ill health, but had remained on the 
editorial staff of the newspaper.? 
Whitman’s note obviously was intended as a guide for a news 
release. 


(qu?) To make a Personal item or § for Minor Topics. 
qu? To commence for instance 
‘With the bright, crispy autumn weather, WALT WHITMAN again 
makes his appearance on the sidewalks of Broadway,’ &c &c 
(three or four lines on personnel as lounging along) 


item the obstinacy, pertinacity or continuity of Leaves of Grass & of 


1See Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden, 1 (Boston, 1906) , 24. 
? Unpublished letter from Swinton to William D. O’Connor, 11 January 1866, 
in the Feinberg Collection. 
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the personality of W. W. in current Literature notwithstanding all 
attacks & objections 


The poems have been republished in England, & are being translated by 
Freiligrath for publication in Germany. 


allude to the proposed prose work— Democratic Visas.’ 


Cant you put in the idea of an obstinate, tenacious, determined living 
man, appearing with a will, in our easy-going imitative literature. 


When the item appeared under ‘ Minor Topics’ on 1 October, 
Swinton quoted from Whitman's note and expanded upon the 
poet’s suggestions. Whitman, in short, had dictated the tone and 
content of the publicity piece: the image of himself that he wanted 
had been faithfully conveyed to readers of the newspaper. 


With the bright, crispy Autumn weather, WALT WHITMAN again 
makes his appearance on the sidewalks of New York. His large, massive 
personality,—his grave and prophetic, yet free and manly, appearance, 
—his insouciance of manner and movement,—his esay and negligent, 
yet clean and wholesome dress,—go to make up a figure and an indi- 
viduality that attracts the attention and interest of every passer-by. 
As he says of himself, in the latest edition of his ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 

‘No dainty dolce effetuoso I; 

Bearded, sunburnt, grey-necked, forbidding, I have arrived 

To be wrestled with, as I pass, for the solid prizes of the Universe; 

For such I afford whoever can persevere to win them.’ 
We may notice, by the way, that WALT WHITMAN’s book has risen 
into new life lately, both in England and America. He has just 
published an edition containing many new poems, and including also 
“Drum Taps,’ which were previously issued in a separate volume. The 
London edition contains an introduction by Rossetti, in which WALT 
is classed along with Homer, and the one or two other great poetic 
geniuses of the world. The famous German poet, FREILIGRATH, is trans- 
lating the ‘Leaves of Grass’ into German, and they will soon be 

ublished in Dusseldorf. The pertinacity of the existence of these 

Leaves’ is certainly remarkable in the face of all attacks and objections; 
and his admirers can only attribute it to the appearance in our easy- 
going, imitative literature of an obstinate, tenacious, determined living 
American man. We understand that he will soon appear in prose 
literature with a small work, entitled ‘ Democratic Vistas.’ 


When Whitman wrote to William D. O’Connor on 4 October 
1868, he called attention to the notice: ‘ Did you see John Swinton’s 
warm § about my illustrious self in N. Y. Times, Ist instant?’ 
The draft of this letter contained another sentence which did not 
appear in the original: ‘ John seems lately possest with L. of G. as 
with a demon.’* About his own part in the publicity release 
Whitman remained characteristically silent. 


Epwin H. MILLER 
Simmons College 


* Unpublished letter in the Berg Collection. 
*Trent Collection; reprinted by Clarence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver, in 
Faint Clews & Indirections (Durham, 1949), p. 73. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF WHITMAN 


Whitman. By ALAIN Bosquet. La Bibliothéque Idéale. Paris: Gallimard, 1959. 
261 pp. 

Written for a popular series, M. Bosquet’s book, the latest French 
study on Whitman, follows Roger Asselineau’s scholarly work 
(L’Evolution de Walt Whitman aprés la premiére édition des 
‘Feilles d’herbe, Paris, 1959), to which the author acknowledges 
indebtedness. It attempts to re-evaluate Whitman’s work by 20th 
century standards and to present through translated pieces, elements 
in these works which remain meaningtul. 

The poet is introduced through three brief character sketches 
by an Englishman, an American, and Whitman himself. A short 
biography follows the evolution of the man and poet: Whitman as 
the boy from a poor family, the truant schoolboy, the young 
dreamer and disciple of Elias Hicks, the printer’s apprentice, the 
journalist. As contributor to The Brooklyn Eagle, Whitman already 
betrays a self-control which tends to prove that ‘the style of his 
masterpiece is the intended achievement of a minutely elaborated 
poe M. Bosquet quotes Whitman to show that the inspiration of 

eaves of Grass springs from Emerson’s philosophy insofar as 
Emerson’s ideas hastened maturation of his own. We follow 
Whitman’s fortunes as his own publicity agemt for The Brooklyn 
Daily Times, as the ‘ great comforter’ of eighty thousand wounded 
or sick soldiers during the Civil War, and as a civil servant. With 
the decline of Whitman’s physical strength, his Universal J retreats 
before the social J, and his wild inspiration makes room for cloudy 
speculations; and with the disenchantment of old age, he reaches 
again, through the lucidity of his self-criticism, a moving greatness. 

Turning to analysis of the works, M. ha ea states that Whit- 
man has aged to the extent that he belonged to his century. The 
locomotive is now a venerable machine, the Universal J has changed 
its nature, Nature itself bears more complicated names, democracy 
and equality evoke other notions. In the atomic age, our somewhat 
sear ambition is not to destroy, abdicate, or ignore, but to 

esitate, to wish not to know too much, to know that one cannot 
know without seeming ridiculous. Re-reading Whitman, one rejects 
nineteen poems out of twenty; those which bear too precise a date 
lend themselves to one meaning only. The twentieth poem deals 
with that which cannot quite be expressed and fully gratifies the 
20th century reader. Even in the rejected poems there is ‘that 
insolence, that rage, that moralizing, that faith.’ The fact is that we 
are afraid of our syllables, that we apologize for our words, for our 
language, for our spirit, for our flesh! ‘We must re-read Whitman; 
he is the pledge of our power.’ 

The French critic agrees with Whitman that the American poets 
who preceded him were merely ‘ initiators’ for him. From Emerson 
he had learned his lesson: establish our original relationship be- 
tween our self and the Universe. The illustrator of Emerson, he 
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used his enthusiasm as a theme, without concern for the irreducible 
essence of poetry which is the main object of 20th century poetry. 
Whitman is an ‘ engaged ’ writer, with a social mission. In his early 
editorials we discern at once his talent, his vehemence, and the 
deliberate art which organizes the apparent disorder of his in- 
spiration. They constitute a sort of Ry journalism.’ The same 
spirit of commitment appears in the 1855 preface to Leaves of Grass. 
There is a contradiction in Whitman’s concept of himself as a 
spiritual leader who is only the equal of his most obscure con- 
temporary. Yet this contradiction is moving in its way. It leads 
to the notion of democracy and comradeship. Whitman’s poems 
sing of the body, the thinking individual, the nation, God and 
immortality, Society present and future, Democracy. The preface of 
1872 shows Whitman passing from the Universal J of the complete 
individual to the union of complete individuals into a democratic 
nationality; but now he suggests the constitution of an intellectual 
oligarchy to lead the people, which is hardly democratic; and since 
he has little use for arts other than poetry and considers himself 
the first modern poet, the implication is obvious. With the preface 
of 1876, Whitman, now partly paralyzed, abandons some of his 
prerogatives as the prophet of man’s divinity. He plays a while with 
the organization of a table of democratic values, then returns to 
inspired improvisation and to the theme of nature. In 1888, 
glancing back at his works, he underestimates—for once—his achieve- 
ment: merely a man’s experience. 

Having traced the evolution of Whitman’s inspiration, M. 
Bosquet studies separately his main themes: first, the body and 
hygiene. The romantics had bared their souls; Whitman is the first 
to bare his body. The second theme is sexual desire, which he 
celebrates with less hypocrisy than was ever done before. From 
desire we pass to love and from love to comradeship; Whitman's 
desire for universal comradeship brings forth an ——— on his 
‘a to identify himself with all those whom he considers his equals 

ut ends in partial frustration. The next theme is feminism, which 
Whitman champions either because his homosexual tendencies 
make it somewhat easier to understand women, or because he feels 
the need of compensating for his fundamental lack of enthusiasm 
toward them. Whichever it may be, it is woman as mother that 
he sings of. The next theme is that of homosexuality. M. Bosquet 
notes that Whitman treats it ‘with a maximum of frankness and, 
at once, a minimum of prudence.’ (To this reviewer, it seems that 
Whitman drowns his particular predilections in universal sym- 
pathy.) The theme of Cosmism, which is what reveals Whitman’s 
most fascinating power or virtue, that of identifying himself with 
the object of his poem, even when the poem treats of the cosmos. 
According to his French critic, when Whitman confuses himself 
with the cosmos he is most moving. This tendency to fuse with the 
cosmos does not prevent Whitman from being capable of a certain 
kind of realistic observation of nature. 

On the theme of Goddess Democracy and Patriotism, M. Bosquet 
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remarks that while Whitman is an incontestable poet as long as he 
proclaims himself the equal of God, he is less so, in fact hardly 
worth reading, when he poses as the patriot, the conqueror, the 
victor. His cause has been won, which in our day is an unpardon- 
able sin for a poet. But when he sings of progress, ‘there is no 
writer in the world who has contributed as much to crediting the 
new object and giving it immediate acceptance. It is no doubt 
one of his most durable titles to glory; nothing is forbidden to his 
poetry, neither the locomotive, nor the steamboat. . . . Two 
generations of French poets will remember his lesson.’ The theme 
of God and Pantheism is treated by Whitman in the most con- 
fused manner. God is to him a dynamic principle, an initiating 
mystery, a mere oratory precaution, seldom a Christian God. Per- 
ceived in various ways by various religions and by Whitman him- 
self, He is never as divine as the Universal J embodied in the free 
man of the future. His is a diffuse philosophy which sometimes 
leads to self-contradiction and sometimes to doubt and mystery. 
The 20th century does not pardon Whitman his aggressive self- 
assurance; yet sometimes he has his moments of universal doubt, 
comes back to zero, realizes that he stops short of something, dreams 
of the unexpressed and of the inexpressible. 

M. Bosquet’s translations from Leaves of Grass constitute a sixty- 
page anthology of selected poems which bring out the powerful 
magic alluded to throughout the critical part of the book: Whit- 
man’s legacy to the 20th century. Reverently literal, these manage, 
through imperceptible changes and great economy of words to 
convey Whitman's directness of expression, a directness which re- 
mains conscious of its art. The ‘moving’ quality which M. Bosquet 
has pointed out is there. These translations will strike the French 
reader as works of art in their own right. Insofar as the translation 
is perceptible at all, it is only as the glass over a picture, adding a 
new dimension of luminous transparency. In the shades of these 
leaves of grass the unexpressed mystery of cosmic vision is there as 
Whitman wanted it to be. 

J. L. SALVAN 


Wayne State University 


MUST WE CHOOSE BETWEEN WHITMAN AND ELIOT? 


Start With The Sun: Studies in Cosmic Poetry. By JAMEs E. MILLER, JR, KARL 
SHAPIRO, and BERNICE SLOTE. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1960. 
viii, 238 pp. $4.75. 

This volume, a collection of essays by two scholars and a poet, is 
an attempt to do two things: to rescue Walt Whitman from what 
the authors feel has been critical misunderstanding and neglect; 
and to redress the balance of modern poetry which ‘has been so 
long and completely identified’ with the Eliot tradition. It is more 
successful in the first of these attempts than in the second. 
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According to Mr Shapiro, ‘An Act of Exclusion has been in 
perpetual operation against Whitman since 1855 and is carried on 
today by the leading “ classicists ” of English and American poetry.’ 
Whitman, ‘the one poet who ever attempted to adumbrate the 
meaning of America,’ was a mystic, a prophet and seer who sang of 
the discovery of self, of the holiness of all things, of the life force 
informing all nature. He was thus a a religious poet, ‘ the 
bard of the immortal mysteries,’ who gave full expression to the 
cosmic, physically generative sense of life. Unable to comprehend 
or to accept Whitman’s vision and the unabashed exuberance of its 
expression, his contemporaries promulgated two images of him: his 
friends that of the Good Gray Poet, inhumanly pure and innocent; 
his enemies the image of a monster of indecency and depravity. 

The one great figure of the 19th century who perceived Whit- 
man’s true significance was Henry Adams, brooding on history and 
the sequence of its forces, on the 13th century Virgin and the 19th 
century Dynamo. In his autobiography, The Education of Henry 
Adams, its author comments, ‘ Adams began to ponder, asking him- 
self whether he knew of any American artist who had ever insisted 
on the power of sex, as every classic had always done; but he could 
think only of Walt Whitman. ... All the rest had used sex for 
sentiment, never for force.’ So Whitman, the authors of Start With 
the Sun contend, is really the poet of sexual force, reaffirming the 
emotional complexity of man’s sexual nature and the central role 
of sex in human experience. 

The three 20th century writers who reveal most clearly the 
influence of this real Whitman tradition of physical mysticism and 
‘cosmic consciousness’ are D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, and Dylan 
Thomas. In their work, these authors argue, is seen a kind of poetry 
wholly opposed to the ‘New Puritanism’ stemming from the 
critical theory and poetic practice of Pound and Eliot, which has 
been the dominant face in modern poetry since The Waste Land. 
These poets of the Whitman tradition are ‘poets of the solar 
plexus” as contrasted with the ‘cerebral plexus’ of the Eliot 
tradition. Their poetry is physical, passionate, incantatory, affirma- 
tive, the celebration of life, where the Wasteland poets are ‘ nega- 
tive, intellectual, complex,’ holding wit and ambiguity to be the 
essence of poetry, and wholly lacking in gman warmth and joy. 
Lawrence, Crane, and Thomas, each in his separate way, are the 
singers of connection and creation, the two great affirmations in the 
face of ‘man’s increasing terror at the loss of humanity, and his 
bewilderment at the absence of God.’ To make these affirmations, 
Miss Slote tells us, was Whitman’s profound intention in Leaves of 
Grass. 

Of particular interest among the essays on these three writers are 
those on Lawrence, with his typically tortured and ambivalent view 
of Whitman. ‘ Haunted by Whitman, angry with Whitman, loving 
Whitman—Lawrence called him the “ great leader,” yet “ fearfully 
mistaken.” ’ Lawrence’s poetry and still more his novels show him 
to be Whitman’s greatest imaginative descendant. Both ‘ believed 
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in the purity and the truth of the geese impulses and they 
dramatized in their art the instinctual, spontaneous man of the 
senses as a being superior to the idealized abstracted man of 
cerebration.’ 

In their analysis of Whitman and his three spiritual descendants 
Miss Slote, Mr Miller and Mr Shapiro have made a real contri- 
bution to criticism and enriched our appreciation of the work 
of all four writers. However, in their determined effort to 
assert the importance of a tradition apart from the ‘New Puri- 
tanism’ of which they are so highly critical, they do a severe 
injustice to the great body of 20th century poetry, which is far more 
varied and vigorous than they seem willing to admit. Is it really 
true that, save for Lawrence, Crane, and Thomas, modern verse has 
dispensed with the ‘song, the incantations, the magic, the passion’ 
of poetry: A host of lyrists, major and minor, Yeats and Housman, 
Frost and de la Mare, Robinson and Edith Sitwell, to name but a 
few, dispute that assertion. Is it true that we must settle for one or 
the other, wit or passion, the mind or the heart; the warmth of the 
sun-poem or the sterile and blighted creations of the rational 
intellect? The authors themselves admit that Yeats ‘ straddles’ the 
two traditions; and he is not the only one. And is it always 
and necessarily true that the greatest, most significant, most moving 
poetry hymns ‘connection,’ ‘creation,’ ‘affirmation’? Bitterness 
and doubt and even despair have their place in poetry as well 
as exultation and faith, and the expression of these ‘ negative’ 
attitudes has chiselled some of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
English language. Even Miss Slote’s erudition and eloquence can 
hardly persuade us to prefer the intricacies and paradoxes of ‘ The 
Bride’ to a single stanza of ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ Poetry in our 
time, Mr Shapiro tells us, has lost its significance, its relevance, and 
even its meaning. With all due respect to a fine poet, is it possible 
to feel behind these words, behind his intemperate denunciation of 
the Eliot tradition and equally intemperate adulation of Henry 
Miller, a personal pressure, an exaggeration even of what is true, 
that reminds us perilously of the ardors of the faddist and the 
crank? 

Start With The Sun is a provocative, oddly uneven collection of 
essays which will be of interest and value to all Whitman scholars 
and to every lover of 20th century poetry. 


GERTRUDE M. WHITE 
Michigan State University Oakland 
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WHITMAN DESIGNS HIS TOMB. Among the more than 350 
unpublished notes and fragments in the Feinberg Collection is a 
piece of rough paper, about 74 by 6} inches, cut from a large sheet, 
on which Walt Whitman has drawn in blue pencil a rough sketch 
and written some notes (in ink and pencil) for his own tomb. He 
wished his burial vault to be in Harleigh Cemetery, Camden 
County, New Jersey, on a 20-by-30 foot lot on a sloping wooded hill, 
surrounded by trees, turf, sky, and ‘every thing crude & natural.’ 
He wanted a heavy ‘unornamental’ vault of ‘ undress’d’ Quincy, 
Mass., grey granite, about 12 or 14 by 16 or 18 feet. The sketch 
can be dated 1891, the year before the poet died. 
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